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consent for granted.   In this Memorial he declarec
that there could be no prospect of successful negotia-
tions unless the Boxer leaders were severely dealt with
Chang, as usual, saw fit to differ, and disowned th<
Memorial, but Her Majesty was persuaded to deem
the punishment of her late advisers, and Li was thus
placed in a position to face the Diplomatic Body witi
something of his usual assurance.    Indeed, relying
upon, the support of the Russian Legation, he gradu-
ally adopted an attitude which gave no little offence
to the representatives of other Powers.   In November,
for example, he sent "a characteristically impertinent
despatch to the Legations complaining of the conduct
of the allied forces in the Paotingfu expedition, and
even proposed to bring Chinese troops to the capital
" to assist in maintaining order."   His residence at
the capital was guarded by Cossacks, and his rela-
tions with the Russian Minister were of the closest.
All his eggs, in fact, were now in the Russian basket.
But although the Empress Dowager and many of
her high officials were  duly grateful for Russia's
protection, Li speedily perceived that the price of
that protection would be heavy and that he himself
would infallibly be denounced as a traitor by the
Court, the Censors, and his colleagues for advocating
its payment in whole * or part.    The terms of the
Manchurian Convention,  following close upon the
signature   of  the   Peace   Protocol,  were  published
towards the end of October.   They revealed to the
world the price which Russia proposed to exact for
her disinterested friendship, and evoked immediate
and angry protests  from  the  Yangtsze  Viceroys.
Li was once more placed in a very difficult situation.
In March he had assured the Throne that Russia's